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he had found the necessary information someone else
had supplied it, and Mr. Chamberlain was able to
prove that the Mitchelstown riot had taken place
nine months after Mr. Dillon had spoken. "The House
rang with cheers; Dillon's face, always pale, went
white; for once the Irish were silenced."

When the Conservatives came back to office in 1895,
Mr. Austen Chamberlain was made a Civil Lord of
the Admiralty, a post which he held until 1900 when
he became Financial Secretary to the Treasury; as
usual, that soon led to high office, in his case the Post-
master-Generalship, which he filled for a year before
becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer, when both
his father and the Free Traders left Mr. Balfour's
Cabinet.

The peculiar circumstances in which Mr. Austen
Chamberlain became Chancellor of the Exchequer
have been discussed in an earlier chapter. His
appointment was very largely made in order that the
breach between his father and the Prime Minister
should not be widened unnecessarily. Mrs. Dugdale
stresses this point in her biography of her uncle: "The
continued co-operation in the Government of the son,
who entirely shared his father's fiscal creed, was a
token that there was in truth no cleavage on the
matter of principle. . . . But Balfour and Chamber-
lain had been bred to party politics. They knew too
well the strength of the forces that would tend to
drive them apart. Therefore, the link to be forged
through Mr. Austen Chamberlain was welcome on
every personal and public ground." However this
may be the new Chancellor found Mr. Balfour by no
means easy to understand, and if he acted as a link, it
was as one that often had to stand a very severe strain.